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al power, as well as in unwavering hope, 
though I must confess that I am not well 
enough versed in the fertile modern lyric 
literature of Pietism, to say whether such 
pearls are to be found in it. 

Moreover, it is evident that the pliable 
Meister, and the stubborn Faust, are the 
two sides which were united in Goethe's 
genius. He was a poet, and became a 
courtier; he was a courtier, and remained 
a poet. But in a more extensive sense this 
opposition is found in all modern nations, 
particularly among the Germans. They 



wish to obtain culture, and therefore shun 
no kind of society if they are improved. 
But they wish also to be free. They love 
culture so deeply that they, perhaps, for a 
while, have forgotten freedom. But then 
the Spirit warns them. They sigh, like 
Faust, that they have sat so long in a 
gloomy cell over Philosophy, Theology, 
etc. With the fierceness of lions, they 
throw all culture aside for the sake of 
freedom, and in noble delusion form an 
alliance — even with the Devil. 



A CRITICISM OF PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS. 

[Translated from the German of J. G. Fichte, by A. B. Kroegor.] 

[Note. Below we give to our readers the translation of another Introduction to the Science 
of Knowledge, written by Fichte immediately after the one published in our previous number. 
Whereas that first Introduction was written for readers who have as yet no philosophical system 
of their own, the present one is intended more particularly for those who have set philosophical 
notions, of which they require to be disabused. — Editor.] 



I believe the first introduction published 
in this Journal to bo perfectly sufficient 
for unprejudiced readers, i. e. for readers 
who give themselves up to the writer with- 
out preconceived opinions, who, if they do 
not assist him, also do not resist him in 
his endeavors to carry them along. It is 
otherwise with readers who have already a 
philosophical system. Such readers have 
adopted certain maxims from their system, 
which have become fundamental principles 
for them ; and whatsoever is not produced 
according to these maxims, is now pro- 
nounced false by them without further in- 
vestigation, and without even reading such 
productions : it is pronounced false, be- 
cause it has been produced in violation of 
their universally valid method. Unless 
this class of readers is to be abandoned 
altogether — and why should it be ? — it is, 
above all, necessary to remove the obsta- 
cle which deprives us of their attention ; 
or, in other words, to make them distrust 
their maxims. 

Such a preliminary investigation con- 
cerning the method, is, above all, necessa- 
ry in regard to the Science of Knowledge, 
the whole structure and significance where- 
of differs utterly from the structure and 



significance of all philosophical systems 
which have hitherto been current. The 
authors of these previous systems started 
from some conception or another; and ut- 
terly careless whence they got it, or out of 
what material they composed it, they then 
proceeded to analyze it, to combineit with 
others, regarding the origin whereof they 
were equally unconcerned ; and this their 
argumentation itself is their philosophy. 
Hence their philosophy consists in their 
own thinking. Quite different does the 
Science of Knowledge proceed. That 
which this Science makes the object of its 
thinking, is not a dead conception, remain- 
ing passive under the investigation, and 
receiving life only from it, but is rather 
itself living and active; generating out 
of itself and through itself cognitions, 
which the philosopher merely observes 
in their genesis. His business in the 
whole affair is nothing further than to place 
that living object of his investigation in 
proper activity, and to observe, grasp and 
comprehend this its activity as a Unit. 
He undertakes an experiment. It is his 
business to place the object in a position 
which permits the observation he wishes 
to make ; it is his business to attend to all 
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the manifestations of the object in this 
experiment, to follow them and connect 
them in proper order ; but it is not his 
business to cause the manifestations in the 
object. That is the business of the object 
itself : and he would work directly contra- 
ry to his purpose if he did not allow the 
object full freedom to develop itself — if 
he undertook but the least interference in 
this, its self-developing. 

The philosopher of the first mentioned 
sort, on the contrary, does just the reverse. 
He produces a product of art. In working 
out his object he only takes into consider 
ation its matter, and pays no attention to 
an internal self-developing power thereof. 
Nay, this power must be deadened before 
he undertakes his work, or else it might 
resist his labor. It is from the dead mat- 
ter, therefore, that he produces something, 
and solely by means of his own power, in 
accordance with his previously resolved- 
upon conception. 

\Vhile thus in the Science of Knowledge 
there are two utterly distinct series of 
mental activity — that of the Ego, which 
the philosopher observes, and that of the 
observations of the philosopher — all other 
philosophical systems have only one series 
of thinking, viz : that of the thoughts of 
the philosopher, for his object is not in- 
troduced as thinking at all. 

One of the chief grounds of so many 
objections to and misunderstandings of 
the Science of Knowledge lies in this : 
that these two series of thinking have not 
been held apart, or that what belonged to 



the one has been taken to belong to the 
other. This error occurred because Phi- 
losophy was held to consist only of one 
series. The act of one who produces a 
work of art is most certainly — since his 
object is not active — the appearance itself ; 
but the description of him who has under- 
taken an experiment, is not the appearance 
itself, but the conception thereof.* 

After this preliminary remark, the fur- 
ther application whereof we shall examine 
in the course of our article, let us now 
ask : how does the Science of Knowledge 
proceed to solve its problem? 

The question it will have to answer, is, 
as we well know, the following: Whence 
comes the system of those representations 
which are accompanied by the feeling of 
necessity ? Or, how do we to come claim 
objective validity for what is only subject- 
ive? Or, since objective validity is gener- 
ally characterized as being, how do we come 
to accept a being? Now, since this ques- 
tion starts from a reflection that returns into 
itself — starts from the observation, that the 
immediate object of consciousness is after 
all merely.consciousness itself, — it seems 
clear enough that the question can speak 
of no other being than of a being for us. 
It would be indeed a complete contradic- 
tion, to mistake it for a question concern- 
ing some being which had no relation to 
our consciousness. Nevertheless, the phi- 
losophers of our philosophical age are of 
all things most apt to plunge into such ab- 
surd contradictions. 

The proposed question, how is a being 



• Note. The same mistaking of one series of thinking in transcendental idealism for the 
other series, lies at the basis ot the assertion, that besides the system of idealism, another 
realistic system is also possible as a logical and thorough system. The realism, which 
forces itself upon all, even the most decided idealist, namely, the assumption that things exist 
independently and outside of us, is involved in the idealistic system itself; and is moreover ex- 
plained and deduced in that system. Indeed, the deduction of. an objective truth, as well in the 
world of appearances as in the world of intellect, is the only purpose of all philosophy. 

It is the philosopher who sayt in hit own name : everything that is for the Ego is also through 
the Ego. But the Ego itself, in that philosopher's philosophy says : as sure as I am I, there ex- 
ists outside of me a something, which exists not through me. The philosopher's idealistic asser- 
tion is therefore met by the realistic assertion of the Ego in the same one system ; and it is the 
philosopher's business to show from the fundamental principle of his philosophy how the Ego 
comes to make such an assertion. The philosopher's stand-point is the purely speculative ; the 
Ego's stand-point in his system is the realistic stand-point of life and science ; the philosopher's 
system is Science of Knowledge, whilst the Ego's system is common Science. But common 
Science is comprehensible only through the Science of Knowledge, the realistic system com- 
prehensible only through the idealistic system. Realism forces itself upon us ; but it has in 
itself no known and comprehensible ground. Idealism furnishes this ground, and is only to 
make realism comprehensible. Speculation has no other purpose than to furnish this compre- 
hensibility of all reality, which in itself would otherwise remain incomprehensible. Hence, also. 
Idealism can never be a mode of thinking, but can only be speculation. 
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for us possible ? abstracts itself from all 
being ; i. e. it must not be understood, as 
if the question posited a not-being ; for 
in that case the conception of being would 
only be negated, but not abstracted from. 
On the contrary, the question does not 
entertain the conception of being at 
all, either positively or negatively. The 
proposed question asks for the ground of 
the predicate of being, whether it be ap- 
plied positively or negatively ; but all 
ground lies beyond the grounded, i. e. is 
opposed to it. The answer must, there- 
fore, if it is to be an answer to this ques- 
tion, also abstract from all being. To main- 
tain, a priori, in advance of an attempt, 
that such an abstraction is impossible in 
the answer, because it is impossible in it- 
self, would be to maintain likewise, that 
such an abstraction is impossible in the 
question; and hence, that the question 
itself is not possible, and that the problem 
of a science of metaphysics, as the science 
which is to solve the problem of the ground 
of being for us, is not a problem for hu- 
man reason. 

That such an abstraction, and hence 
such a question, is contrary to reason, 
cannot be proven by objective grounds to 
those who maintain its possibility; for 
the latter assert that the possibility and 
necessity of the question is grounded upon 
the highest law of reason — that of self- 
determination, (Practical legislation,) un- 
der which all other laws of reason are 
subsumed, and from which they are all 
derived, but at the same time determined 
and limited to the sphere of their validity. 
They acknowledge the arguments of their 
opponents willingly enough, but deny their 
application to the present case ; with what 
justice, their opponents can determine 
only by placing themselves upon the 
basis of this highest law, but hence, also, 
upon the basis of an answer to the disputed 
question, by which act they would cease to 
be opponents. Their opposition, indeed, 
can only arise from a subjective defect — 
from the consciousness that they never 
raised this question, and never felt the 
need of an answer to it. Against this 
their position, no objeotive grounds can, 
on the other hand, be made valid, by those 

6 * 



who insist on an answer to the question ; 
for the doubt, which raises that question, 
is grounded upon previous acts of free- 
dom, which no demonstration can compel 
from any one. 

in. 

Let us now ask : Who is it that under- 
takes the demanded abstraction from all 
being? or, in which of the two series does 
it occur ? Evidently, in the series of phil- 
osophical argumentation, for another se- 
ries does not exist. 

That, to which the philosopher holds, 
and from which he promises to explain all 
that is to be explained, is the conscious- 
ness, the subject. This subject he will, 
therefore, have to comprehend free from 
all representation of being, in order first 
to show up in it the ground of all being — 
of course, for itself. But if he abstracts 
from all being of and for the subject, 
nothing pertains to it but an acting. Par- 
ticularly in relation to being is it the not- 
ing. The philosopher will, therefore, have 
to comprehend it in its acting, and from 
this point the aforementioned double series 
will first arise. 

The fundamental assertion of the philos- 
opher, as such, is this : as soon as the Ego 
is for itself, there necessarily arises for it 
at .the same time an external being ; the 
ground of the latter lies in the former; 
the latter is conditioned by the former. 
Self-consciousness and consciousness of a 
Something which is not that Self, is ne- 
cessarily united ; but the former is the 
conditioning and the latter the condition- 
ed. To prove this assertion — not, perhaps, 
by argumentation, as valid for a system of 
a being in itself, but by observation of 
the original proceeding of reason, as valid 
for reason — the philosopher will have to 
show, firstly, how the Ego is and becomes 
for itself ; and secondly, that this its own 
being for itself is not possible, unless at 
the same time there arises for it an exter- 
nal being, which is not it. 

The first question, therefore, would be : 
how is the Ego for itself ? and the first 
postulate: think thyself! construe the 
conception of thyself, and observe how 
thou proceedest in this construction. 

The philosopher affirms that every one 
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who will but do so, must necessarily dis- 
cover that in the thinking of that concep- 
tion, his activity, as intelligence, returns 
into itself, makes itself its own object. 

If this is correct and admitted, the man- 
ner of the construction of the Ego, the 
manner of its being for Itself, (and we 
never speak of another being,) is known ; 
and the philosopher may then proceed to 
nrove that this act is not possible without 
another act, whereby there arises for the 
Ego an external being. 

It is thus, indeed, that the Science of 
Knowledge proceeds. Let us now con- 
sider with what justice it so proceeds. 



First of all : what in the described act 
belongs to the philosopher, as philoso- 
pher, and what belongs to the Ego he is to 
observe? To the Ego nothing but the re- 
turn to itself ; everything else to the de- 
scription of the philosopher, for whom, as 
mere fact, the system of all experience, 
which in its genesis the Ego is now to pro- 
duce under his observation, has already 
existence. 

The Ego returns into itself, is the asser- 
tion. Has it not then already being in 
advance of this return into itself, and in- 
dependently thereof? Nay, must it not 
already be for itself, if merely for the pos- 
sibility of making itself the object of its 
action? Again, if this is so, does not the 
whole philosophy presuppose what it ought 
first to explain ? 

I answer by no means. First through 
this act, and only by means of it — by means 
of an acting upon an acting — does the Ego 
originally come to be for itself. It is only 
for the .philosopher that it has previous 
existence as a fact, because the philosopher 
has already gone through the whole experi- 
ence. He must express himself as he does, 
to be but understood, and he can so ex- 
press himself, because he long since has 
comprehended all the conceptions neces- 
sary thereunto. 

Now, to return to the observed Ego : 
what is this its return into itself ? Under 
what class of modifications of conscious- 
ness is it to be posited ? It is no compre- 
hending, for a comprehending first arises 



through the opposition of a non-Ego, and 
by the determining of the Ego in this op- 
position. Hence it is a mere contempla- 
tion. It is therefore not consciousness, 
not even self-consciousness. Indeed, it is 
precisely because this act alone produces no 
consciousness, that we proceed to another 
act, through which a non-Ego originates 
for us, and that a progress of philosophical 
argumentation and the required deduction 
of the system of experience becomes pos- 
sible. That act only places the Ego in 
the possibility of self-consciousness — and 
thus of all other consciousness — but does 
not generate real consciousness. That 
act is but a part of the whole act of the 
intelligence, whereby it effects its con- 
sciousness ; a part which only the philos- 
opher separates from the whole act, but 
which is not originally so separated in the 
Ego. 

But how about the philosopher, as such ? 
This self-constructing Ego is none other 
than his own. He can contemplate that 
act of the Ego only in himself, and, in order 
to contemplate it, must realize it. He 
produces that act arbitrarily and with 
freedom. 

But — this question may and has been 
raised — if your whole philosophy is erect- 
ed upon something produced by an act 
of mere arbitrariness, does it not then 
become a mere creature of the brain, a 
pure imaginary picture ? How is the phi- 
losopher going to secure to this purely sub- 
jective act its objectivity ? How will he 
secure to that which is purely empirical 
and a moment of time — i. e. the time in 
which the philosopher philosophizes — its 
originality ? How can he prove that his 
present free thinking in the midst of the 
series of his representations does corre- 
spond to the necessary thinking, whereby 
he first became for himself, and through 
which the whole series of his representa- 
tions has been started ? 

I answer: this act is in its nature ob- 
jective. I am for myself ; this is a fact. 
Now I could have thus come to be for my- 
self only through an act, for I am free ; 
and only through this thus determined act, 
for only through it do I become for myself 
every moment, and through every other 
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act something quite different is produced. 
That acting, indeed, is the very concep- 
tion of the Ego; and the conception of the 
Ego is the conception of that acting ; both 
conceptions are quite the same ; and that 
conception of the Ego can mean and can 
not be made to mean anything, but what 
has been stated. It is so, because / make 
it so. The philosopher only makes clear 
to himself what he really thinks and has 
ever thought, when he thinks or thought 
himself; but that he does think himself is 
to him immediate fact of consciousness. 
That question, concerning the objectivity is 
grounded on the very curious presupposi- 
tion that the Ego is something else than 
its own thought of itself, and that some- 
thing else than this thought and outside 
of it — God may know what they do mean ! 
— is again the ground of it, concerning 
the actual nature of which outside some- 
thing they are very much troubled. Hence 
if they ask for such an objective validity 
of the thought, or for a connection between 
this object and the subject, I cheerfully 
confess that the Science of Knowledge can 
give them no instruction concerning it. If 
they choose to, they may themselves enter, 
in this or any other case, upon the discov- 
ery of such a connection, until they, per- 
haps, will recollect that this Unknown 
which they are hunting, is, after all, again 
their thought, and that whatsoever they 
may invent as its ground, will also be their 
thought, and thus ad infinitum; and 
that, indeed, they cannot speak of or ques- 
tion about anything without at the same 
time thinking it. 

Now, in this act, which is arbitrary and 
in time, for the philosopher as such, but 
which is for the Ego — which he constructs, 
by virtue of his just deduced right, for the 
sake of subsequent observations and con- 
clusions — necessarily and originally ; in 
this act, I say, the philosopher looks at 
himself, and immediately contemplates 
his own acting; he knows what he does, 
because he does it. Does a consciousness 
thereof arise in him ? • Without doubt; for 
he not only contemplates, but comprehends 
also. He comprehends his act, as an act- 
ing generally, of which he has already a 
conception by virtue of his previous experi- 



ence ; and as this determined, into itself re- 
turning acting, as which he contemplates 
it in himself. By this characteristic de- 
termination be elevates it above the sphere 
of general acting. 

What acting may be, can only be con- 
templated, not developed from and through 
conceptions ; but that which this contem- 
plation contains is comprehended by the 
mere opposition of pure being. Acting is 
not being, and being is not acting. Mere 
conception affords no other determination 
for each link; their real essence is only 
discovered in contemplation. 

Now this whole procedure of the phi- 
losopher appears to me, at least, very pos- 
sible, very easy, and even natural ; and I 
can scarcely conceive how it can appear 
otherwise to my readers, and how they 
can see in it anything mysterious and 
marvellous. Every one, let us hope, can 
think himself. He will also, let us hope, 
learn that by being required to thus think 
himself he is required to perform an act, 
dependent upon his own activity, an in- 
ternal act; and that if he realizes this de- 
mand, if he really affects himself through 
self-activity, he also most surely acts thus- 
Let us further hope that he will be able to 
distinguish this kind of acting from its 
opposite, the acting whereby he thinks 
external objects, and that he will find in 
the latter sort of thinking the thinking 
and the thought to be opposites, (the ac- 
tivity, therefore, tending upon something 
distinct from itself,) while in the former 
thinking both were one and the same, (and 
hence the activity a return into itself.) 
He will comprehend, it is to be hoped, 
that — since the thought of himself arises 
only in this manner, (an opposite thinking: 
producing a quite different thought) — the 
thought of himself is nothing but the 
thought of this act, and the word Ego 
nothing but the designation of this act — 
that Ego and an into itself returning activity 
are completely identical conceptions. He 
will understand, let us hope, that if he but 
for the present problematically presup- 
poses with transcendental Idealism that all 
consciousness rests upon and is dependent 
upon self-consciousness, he must also- 
think tbat return into itself as preceding 
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and conditioning all other acts of con- 
sciousness ; indeed as the primary act of 
the subject ; and, since there is nothing for 
him which is not in his consciousness, 
and since everything else in his conscious- 
ness is conditioned by this act, and there- 
fore cannot condition the act in the same 
respect, — as an act, utterly unconditioned 
and hence absolute for him ; and he will 
thus further understand, that the above 
problematical presupposition and this think- 
ing of the Ego as originally posited through 
itself, are again quite identical ; and that 
hence transcendental Idealism, if it pro- 
ceeds systematically, can proceed in no 
other manner than it does in the Science of 
Knowledge. 

This contemplation of himself, which is 
required of the philosopher, in his reali- 
zation of the act, through which the Ego 
arises for him, I call intellectual contem- 
plation. It is the immediate consciousness 
that I act and what I act ; it is that through 
which I know something, because I do it. 
That there is such a power of intellectual 
contemplation cannot be demonstrated by 
conceptions, nor can conception show what 
it is. Every one must find it immediately 
in himself, or he will never learn to know 
it. The requirement that we ought to 
show it what it is by argumentation, is 
more marvellous than would be the re- 
quirement of a blind person, to explain to 
him, without his needing to use sight, 
what colors are. 

But it can be certainly proven to every- 
one in his own confessed experience, that 
this intellectual contemplation does occur 
in every moment of his consciousness. I 
can take no step, cannot move hand or 
foot, without the intellectual contempla- 
tion of my self-consciousness in these acts ; 
only through this contemplation do I know 
that I do it, only through it do I distin- 
guish my acting and in it myself from the 
given object of my acting. Everyone who 
ascribes an activity to himself appeals to 
this contemplation. In it is the source of 
life, and without it is death. 

But this contemplation never occurs 
alone, as a complete act of consciousness, 
as indeed sensuous contemplation also 
never occurs alone nor completes con- 



sciousness; both contemplations must be 
comprehended. Not only this, but the in- 
tellectual contemplation is also always 
connected with a sensuous contemplation. 
I cannot find myself acting without finding 
an object upon which I act, and this object 
in a sensuous contemplation which I com- 
prehend ; nor without sketching an image 
of what I intend to produce by my act, 
which image I also comprehend. Now, then, 
how do I know and how can I know what I 
intend to produce, if I do not immediately 
contemplate myself in this sketching, of 
the image which I intend to produce, i. e. 
in this sketching of the concsption of my 
purpose, which sketching is certainly an 
act. Only the totality of this condition 
in uniting a given manifold completes 
consciousness. I become conscious only 
of the conceptions, both of the object 
upon which I act, and of the purpose I in- 
tend to accomplish ; but I do not become 
conscious of the contemplations which are 
at the bottom of both conceptions. 

Perhaps it is only this which the zealous 
opponents of intellectual contemplation 
wish to insist upon ; namely, that that 
contemplation is only possible in connec- 
tion with a sensuous contemplation ; and 
surely the Science of Knowledge is not 
going to deny it. But this is no reason 
why they should deny intellectual contem- 
plation. For with the same right we might 
deny sensuous contemplation, since it also 
is possible only in connection with intel- 
lectual contemplation ; for whatsoever is 
to become my representation must be re- 
lated to me, and the consciousness (I) 
occurs only through intellectual contem- 
plation. (It is a remarkable fact of our 
modern history of philosophy, that it has 
not been noticed as yet how all that may 
be objected to intellectual contemplation 
can also be objected to sensuous contem- 
plation, and that thus the arguments of its 
opponents turn against themselves.) 

But if it must be admitted that there is 
no immediate, isolated consciousness of 
intellectual contemplation, how does the 
philosopher arrive at a knowledge and 
isolated representation thereof ? I answer, 
doubtless in the same manner in which he 
arrives at the isolated representation of 
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sensuous contemplation, by drawing a con- 
clusion from the evident facts of conscious- 
ness. This conclusion runs as follows : 
I propose to myself, to think this or that, 
and the required thought arises ; I propose 
to myself, to do this or that, and the rep- 
resentation that it is being done arises. 
This is a fact of consciousness. If I look 
at it by the light of the laws of mere sen- 
suous consciousness, it involves no more 
than has just been stated, i. e. a sequence 
of certain representations. I become con- 
scious only of this sequence, in a series of 
time movements, and only such a time se- 
quence can I assert. I can merely state — 
1 know that if I propose to myself a cer- 
tain thought, with the characteristic that 
it is to have existence, the representation 
of this thought, with the characteristic 
that it really has existence, follows ; or, 
that the representation of a certain mani- 
festation, as one which ought to occur, is 
immediately followed in time by the repre- 
sentation of the same manifestation as one 
which really did occur. But I can, on no 
account, state that the first representation 
contains the real ground of the second one 
which followed ; or, that by thinking the 
first one the second one became real for me. 
I merely remain passive, the placid scene 
upon which representations follow repre- 
sentations, and am, on no account, the ac- 
tive principle which produces them. Still 
I constantly assume the latter, and cannot 
relinquish that assumption without relin- 
quishing my self. What justifies me in it ? 
In the sensuous ingredients I have men- 
tioned, there is no ground to justify such 
an assumption ; hence it is a peculiar and 
immediate consciousness, that is to say, a 
contemplation, and'not a sensuous contem- 
plation, which views a material and per- 
manent being, but a contemplation of a 
pure activity, which is not permanent but 
progressive, not a being but a life. 

The philosopher, therefore, discovers 
this intellectual contemplation as fact of 
consciousness, (for him it is a fact ; for 
the original Ego a fact and act both to- 
gether — a deed-act,) and he thus discovers 
it not immediately, as an isolated part of 
his consciousness, but by distinguishing 



and separating what in common conscious- 
ness occurs in unseparated union. 

Quite a different problem it is to explain 
this intellectual contemplation, which is 
here presupposed as fact, in its possibility, 
and by means of this explanation to de- 
fend it against the charge of deception 
and deceptiveness, which is raised by dog- 
matism ; or, in other words, to prove the 
faith in the reality of this intellectual con- 
templation, from which faith transcendent- 
al idealism confessedly starts — by a some- 
thing still higher; and to show up the 
interest which leads us to place faith in 
its reality, or in the system of Reason. 
This is accomplished by showing up the 
Moral Law in us, in which the Ego is 
characterized as elevated through it above 
all the original modifications, as impelled 
by an absolute, or in itself, (in the Ego,) 
grounded activity; and by which the Ego 
is thus discovered to be an absolute Active. 
In the consciousness of this law, which 
doubtless is an immediate consciousness, 
and not derived from something else, the 
contemplation of self activity and freedom 
is grounded. J am given to myself through 
myself as something, which is to be active 
in a certain manner ; hence, 1 am given to 
myself through myself as something active 
generally; I have the life in myself, and 
take it from out of myself. Only through 
this medium of the Moral Law do I see my- 
self ; and if I see myself through that law, 
I necessarily see myself as self- active; and 
it is thus that there arises in a conscious- 
ness — which otherwise would only be the 
consciousness of a sequence of my repre- 
sentations — the utterly foreign ingredient 
of an activity of myself. 

This intellectual contemplation is the 
only stand-point for all Philosophy. From 
it all that occurs in consciousness may be 
explained, but only from it. Without self- 
consciousness there is no consciousness at 
all ; but self-consciousness is only possible 
in the way we have shown , i. e. I am only 
active. Beyond it I cannot be driven ; my 
philosophy then becomes altogether inde- 
pendent of all arbitrariness, and a product 
of stern necessity ; i. e. in so far as neces- 
sity exists for free Reason ; it becomes a 
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product of practical necessity. I can not 
go beyond this stand-point, because con- 
science says I shall not go beyond it ; and 
thus transcedental idealism shows itself 
up to be the only moral philosophy — the 
philosophy wherein speculation and moral 
law are intimately united. Conscience 
says : I shall start in my thinking from 
the pure Ego, and shall think it absolutely 
self-active; not as determined by the 
things, but as determining the things. 

The conception of activity which be- 
comes possible only through this intellect- 
tual contemplation of the self-active Ego, 
is toe only one which unites both the 
worlds that exist for us— the sensuous and 
the intelligible world. Whatsoever is op- 
posed to my activity — and I must oppose 
something to it, for I am finite — is the 
sensuous, and whatsoever is to arise 
through my activity is the intelligible 
(moral) world. 

I should like to know how those who 
smile so contemptuously whenever the 
words "intellectual contemplation" is 
mentioned, think the consciousness of the 
moral law; or how they are enabled to 
entertain such conceptions as those of 
Virtue, of Right, &c, which they doubtless 
do entertain. According to them there are 
only two contemplations a priori — Time 
and Space. They surely form these con- 
ceptions of Virtue, &c, in Time, (the form 
of the inner sense,) but they certainly do 
not hold them to be time itself, but merely 
a certain filling up of time. What is it, 
then, wherewith they fill up time, and get 
a basis for the construction of those con- 
ceptions? There is nothing left to them 
but Space ; and hence their conceptions of 
Virtue, Right, &c, are perhaps quadrangu- 



lar and circular ; just as all the other con- 
ceptions which they construct, (for in- 
stance, that of a tree or of an animal,) are 
nothing but limitations of Space. But 
they do not conceive their Virtue and 
their Right in this manner. What, then, 
is the basis of their construction? If 
they attend properly, they will discover 
that this basis is activity in genera], or 
freedom. Both of these conceptions of 
virtue and right are to them certain limita- 
tions of their general activity, exactly as 
their sensuous conceptions are limitations 
of space. How, then, do they arrive at 
this basis of their construction ? We 
will hope that they have not derived ac- 
tivity from the dead permanency of mat- 
ter, nor freedom from the mechanism of 
nature. They have obtuined it, therefore, 
from immediate contemplation, and thus 
they confess a third contemplation besides 
their own two. 

It is, therefore, by no means so unim- 
portant, as it appears to be to some, wheth- 
er philosophy starts from a fact or from a 
deed-act, (i.e. from an activity, which pre- 
supposes no object, but produces it itself, 
and in which, therefore, the acting is im- 
mediately deed.) If philosophy starts 
from a fact, it places itself in the midst 
of being and finity, and will find it diffi- 
cult to discover therefrom a road to the 
infinite and super-sensuous; but if it 
starts from a deed-act, it places itself at 
once in the point which unites both worlds 
and from which both can be overlooked at 
one glance. 

[Translators frequently use the term 
" intuition" for what I have here called 
"contemplation;" Deed-Act" is my ren- 
dering of " That-Handlung." A. E. K.] 



